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series of immense marshes. Lake Tchad,
in Africa, is so surrounded by bogs that its
true dimensions cannot be defined. Where
the ground is rich in. decayed vegetation
the marshes are known as peat-mosses, or
bogs, and these are specially interesting as
the factories where coal is prepared for
future generations. There are hundreds
of thousands of acres of bogs in Germany,
Sweden, Norway, England, Scotland, Hol-
land, France and Denmark. In Russia it
is thought that the bog area exceeds four
and a quarter million acres. One-seventh
of the whole area of Ireland is covered

of years ago. The reclamation of bogs for
farming purposes involves draining and
plowing up the soil to permit the neces-
sary oxidization processes. Oats are usu-
ally the first crop, but, once reclaimed,
the soil is very fertile and is especially
adapted for the growth of vegetables like
celery, onions and the various roots.

Some of the greatest marshes of the
world are the salt-water marshes on the
shores of the sea. Along the coast of Flor-
ida a belt of marsh five to twenty miles
wide stretches for many miles. These
marshes are often' known as mangrove
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with peat-bogs; the Bog of Allen alone
comprises no less than 238,500 acres with
an average depth of 25 feet. In Canada
and the United States there are enormous
peat formations, careful estimation mak-
ing the area of swamps, bogs and inundated
land in the latter over 60,000,000 acres.

In peat formation vegetable decay, largely
due to bacterial action, is stopped by the
non-removal of bacterial waste products
which make the peat liquids an excellent
preservative. This antiseptic quality of
peat bogs is well shown in the preservation
of bodies of men and animals entombed
in them hundreds and probably thousands

swamps, because they are covered with
thick jungles of mangrove trees, which
have bird-nests on their branches and crabs
and barnacles among their roots. Along
the shores of the Gulf of Mexico there are
millions of acres of marshes covered not
with mangroves but with cypresses, and
these, again, are known as "cypress
swamps". For centuries it was believed
that swamps and marshes gave off poi-
sonous vapors that caused malaria, but it
is now known that the malaria is not due
to poisonous vapors, but to a tiny animal
organism carried by mosquitoes from
infected to healthy persons.